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AMERICAN NURSES WELCOME LEADER OF 
CHINESE ARMY NURSES 

NEW YORK .... Colonel Chow Mei-yu, 
Commandant of the Army Nursing School 
of China, arrived on October 17th as 
the guest of ABMAC. During her brief 

o 

stay in this country she .visited mil- 
itary and civil hospitals, conferred 
with nursing leaders and addressed 
nursing schools, women’s clubs and 
Chinese patriotic societies. 

When war broke out Miss Chow was 
supervisor of nurses in the Public 
Health Department of the Mass Educa- 
tion Movement. She led her group of 
nurses by foot most of the way from 
Tinghsien to Changsha where they vol- 
unteered their services to the Medi- 
cal Relief Corps of the Chinese Red 
Cross. In 1938 she became head of 
the Nursing Department of the EMSTS. 




Colonel Chow Mei-yu with Ruth Williams, Chairman 
of ABMAC Nursing Committee 



A meeting in Colonel Chow’s honor at the 
Einhorn Auditorium, November 2nd, was spon- 
sored by ABMAC ’s Nursing Committee, the New 
York City Nursing Council, the National Fed- 
eration of Business & Professional Women’s 
Clubs, and the Soroptimist Club of New York. 
Ruth C. Williams presided; the speakers in- 
cluded Consul General Tsune-chi Yu and the 
Superintendent of the U. S. Army Nurse Corps, 
Colonel Florence Flanchfield. Colonel Chow 
told the large audience of the difficulties 
that China’s handful of army nurses met in 
caring for their sick and wounded soldiers. 
In recognition of their generous assistance 
to the nurses of China, Colonel Chow pre- 
sented Chinese scrolls to representatives 
of the National Federation of business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs and the American 
Federation of Soroptimists Clubs. 



FIRE SWEEPS AMFSS 

KWEIYANG .. Fire broke out at the Army 
Medical Field Service School at 1:50 P.M. , 
September 24th, destroying the Physiology, 
Biomorphics and Sanitary Engineering Build- 
ings, the storerooms and living quarters of 
the Sanitary Engineering Department, the 
delousing station and some faculty homes. 
The main administration building was dam- 
aged, and all the records of the trainees 
were destroyed. Some staff members lost 
all of their personal belongings. 

While the cause of the fire is unknown, 
it started at the southwest corner of the 
Physiology Building. Fanned by a strong 
wind, flames speedily consumed the straw- 
roofed, wooden structures. 
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ABMAC INVESTS IN CHINA’S FUTURE 

Since its earliest days ABMAC has had 
one main objective -- to enable Chinese 
medical organizations to develop means of 
helping themselves and reducing the neces- 
sity for outside assistance. ABMAC aid, 
therefore, has been directed into educa- 
tional and technical fields rather than 
into the wide domain of medical relief. 

When sufficient medical personnel is 
available China will be able to carry out 
her own health program. For this reason, 
ABMAC feels that money invested in train- 
ing a doctor or nurse will pay greater 
dividends to the Chinese people than the 
same amount put into a first aid station. 

Medical supplies from ABMAC were dove- 
tailed into the program of helping China 
to attain self-sufficiency. Although the 
Chinese Blood Bank could not supply all 
the plasma needed, it did familiarize the 
Chinese doctors with the use of plasma, 
and the Chinese people with the idea of 
giving their blood to save lives. The 
Chinese technicians, trained in the U. S. 
to operate the bank, have passed their 
knowledge on to others. Already smaller 
banks have been started in Kweiyang and 
Chungking -- others will follow. 

ABMAC gave financial assistance to the 
EMSTS as an essential wartime expedient 
for meeting the acute shortage of medical 
personnel for the Army. Now China must 
enlarge and strengthen the schools that 
train fully qualified doctors, dentists, 
nurses and pharmacists. By aiding these 
schools ABMAC feels that it can make a 
vital contribution to the future health 
of the Chinese people. 



Col. Chow Mei-yu and Executive Director, 
Helen Kennedy Stevens, left for California 
on December 14th. They met with Chinese 
groups, Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs and Soropt imi sts ’ Clubs in Chicago, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

G. P. Waung, ABMAC Associate Executive 
Director, reached Shanghai on December 5th 
to take charge of ABMAC’ s China offices. 

Other recent arrivals in Shanghai were 
four Chinese sent 
by ABMAC. Lt. Lin 
fax-yu, a daughter 
of Lin Yutang, has 
been assigned by 
the Anhy Medical 
Service to act as 
Secretary to Sur- 
geon General Lim. 
dr. Kuo-chih Feng, 
biochemist, will 
join the staff of 
the NHA Nutrition 
Institute, and he 
will work on the 
Protein Hydrolys- 
ate Project to be 
undertaken by Dr. Co Tui when he goes to 
China. Dr. Chen-yu Chen, T. B. specialist, 
will study the effect of hydrolysates in 
treating tuberculosis patients. Cheng Loon 
Hoot, pharmacist, will be in charge of the 
plant that Dr. Co Tui will set up for the 
manufacture of pyrogen-free fluids. 

Dr. Tsun Tung sailed for China on the 
S. S. Sea Triton on November 11th. During 
the past year ABMAC gave Dr. Tung the op- 
portunity to study the latest methods used 
in the manufacture of penicillin. Dr. Tung 
will direct production of penicillin .at 
the Epidemic Prevention Bureau in Peiping. 




CHINESE BLOOD BANK CELEBRATES FIRST WEDDING 

KUNMING . . The marriage of Capt. Margaret 
Tchou to Lt. Charles Chung, U.S. Army, took 
place in the Methodist Church, October 29. 
The entire staff of the Chinese Blood Bank 
witnessed the simple ceremony. Mrs. Chung 
will continue to perform her official du- 
ties as a nurse at the Blood Bank. 
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SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 
REPORT OF ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE FOR 1944 - 1945 

by 

Surgeon General Robert K. S. Lim 



The beginning of the period under review 
coincided with the last offensive staged by 
the enemy in an attempt to establish a new 
overland supply route to her forces in the 
Southeast Pacific. This move was dictated 
by the closing of the pincers from the West 
Pacific by MacArthur and Nimitz, and from 
Burma by Stilwell and the Chinese Army. It 
had as an additional objective, the final 
destruction of the Chinese Armies on the 
mainland through the severence of the vital 
supply route from India to China. 

In her eighth year of war China was very 
near the end of her resources and could not 
be supplied by her Allies on account of the 
successive priorities accorded to the bat- 
tles of Africa, Sicily, Italy, and later of 
France and Germany. The gravity of the log- 
istic situation can be estimated from the 
amount of Lend-Lease materials received by 
China, and the fact that no more than 200 
tons of medical supplies from this source 
reached China during the period since Pearl 
Harbor. 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1944 
China exerted her utmost to send troops to 
India to join in the attack from there and 
to Yunnan to start a fresh offensive across 
the Salween River to drive the enemy out of 
North Burma. China’s greatest lack at all 
times has been transportation. Troops had 
to be marched hundreds of miles, through a 
country that grows insufficient food for 
its inhabitants, to reach the battlefields 
of Burma. Tremendous losses were suffered 
through sickness, but enough men were sup- 
plied to succeed in opening and maintaining 
the Stilwell Road and pipeline. 

In the fall of 1944 the enemy succeeded 
in wresting the Pei ping -Hankow and Hankow- 
Canton railroads from the Chinese Army. To 
link up this important artery of communica- 



tion with the branch line to Indo-China, 
Siam, Burma and Malaya they proceeded, in 
the winter of 1944-45, to capture the key 
cities of Kweilin, Liuchow and Nanning in 
Kwangsi, driving to the approaches of Kwei- 
yang in Kweichow. Both human and material 
inadequacies played their parts in these 
reverses, but the greatest defect was lack 
of transportation to bring men and supplies 
to stem the tide of defeat. 

By the spring of 1945 the U.S. Air Trans- 
port Command had sufficient ships to assist 
in the movement of large bodies of troops 
from North China to the Southwest, saving 
not only time but lives by eliminating the 
fatigues of long marches and the deficien- 
cies attendant to provisioning en route. A 
breathing space permitted some reorganiza- 
tion in the service of supply, extension of 
the scope of training, addition of more U.S. 
liaison personnel, and distribution of new 
arms to a few armies. When the enemy made 
his attempt to seize the airfield in Chih- 
chiang, our forces succeeded in turning the 
tide by counter-attacking with great spirit 
and effect. By now the enemy had begun to 
realize the portent of the victories in the 
other theaters and the increasing untenabil- 
ity of his position. He began to withdraw 
in South China, and our forces lost no time 
in counter-attacking at one point after an- 
other. These operations were proceeding 
with success when terminated by the enemy’s 
sudden surrender. 

The sudden end of hostilities spared all 
the large coastal cities from destruction. 
Conditions in the liberated areas are in 
general no worse than in Free China, except 
where the Japanese have attacked within the 
last year. Thus the cities along the rail- 
way in Honan, Hunan, and Kwangsi have been 
razed practically to the ground, but the 
greater part of China is untouched. 
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Communications, especially railroads and 
steamers are in bad shape, and it will be 
many months until normal traffic can be re- 
sumed. This will retard economic recovery 
and relocation of people and industry. For- 
tunately only those that moved into Free 
China during the war will be migrating. On 
account of the transport situation there is 
little likelihood of mass movements, with 
their attendant health, housing and food 
problems, taking place. 

China has lost millions of lives and has 
endured indescribable hardships during the 
war for which she can receive no adequate 
reparations. Her material losses, however, 
are light by comparison. China may consider 
herself fortunate in having emerged from the 
war with no insuperable problems of liveli- 
hood or rehabilitation and with the friend- 
ship of the three major powers to aid her 
in their solution. 

ABMAC AID TO THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE 

During 1944-1945 ABMAC gave approximately 
US$750,000 to help the Army Medical Service. 
ABMAC ’s policy had perforce to be largely 
financial since the total blockade of China 
was only broken at the end of 1944 when the 
Japanese were driven from North Burma. Al- 
though little could be airlifted over the 
last stage between India and China, ABMAC 
succeeded in sending in some urgent sup- 
plies and equipment. 

A. Spec i a I Proj ect s 

1. Blood Bank 

Eight trained personnel were sent with 20 
tons of equipment and supplies to start the 
first Blood Bank in Asia capable of process- 
ing dried plasma. It provided the Chinese 
Army on the Salween front, supplying plasma 
to U. S. Pcrtable Surgical and Field Hospi- 
tals. This was the first time that Chinese 
casualties had received plasma at the front. 
Although far from sufficient to meet all the 
needs, it proved a valuable aid to saving 
numerous lives. Soldiers in the rear con- 
tributed blood for the use of their comrades 
at the front. Students, factory workers and 
others made mass donations until after the 
surrender of the enemy. The significance of 
this venture was not merely that it was an 
important medical innovation, but that it # 



overcome the superstitions of a people who 
regarded blood as the essence of life itself 
and were fearful of the consequences of such 
a vital donation. -Plans were made to start 
simple blood banks in Kweiyang and Chungking. 
The Blood Bank Unit will serve as a model 
for others it is hoped to set up throughout 
China and as a training center for personnel. 
Great credit is due to Dr. John Scudder who 
organized and trained the Blood Bank and al- 
so came to China to extend its usefulness. 

2. Mobile Units 

In the absence of sufficient plasma the 
Army has to be content with saline infusions. 
The supply of saline was also inadequate due 
to lack of suitable distilling equipment, so 
it was necessary to design distillers with 
larger capacities. With ABMAC’ s sponsorship, 
this was undertaken by Lt. Col. J. T. Tripp, 
who in cooperation with Dr. C. H. Huang also 
trained the personnel of four army units to 
operate them. The service will be continued 
in connection with the Blood Bank to serve 
Army Hospitals. 

3. Pyrogen Free Fluid Plant 

Because of the frequency of reaction from 
ordinary saline infusions, the production of 
fluid free of fever-producing substances was 
proposed. The project was underwritten by 
ABMAC, and modem equipment for large scale 
production of pyrogen-free- fluid was secured 
by Dr. Co Tui, Vice-President of ABMAC. He 
also trained personnel and volunteered to 
come to China to set up the plant. Exigen- 
cies of transport have imposed delays on the 
fruition of this plan, but it is hoped that 
in 1946 the plant can be sent to China to op- 
erate in cooperation with the Blood Bank. 

4. Visual Education and Libraries 

The need to convey new concepts of medical 
service, based upon the pattern of the U. S. 
Army, to trainees who have never seen a good 
hospital or an adequate medical service, made 
it necessary to introduce. visual education. 
With the generous assistance of the U.S.Army 
and Navy, ABMAC secured a collect ion of train- 
ing movies and film strips and a sound movie 
projector for the training program of the Ar- 
my Medical Service. Transport stringency has 
prevented the arrival of someof the material, 
but excellent use was made of the films that 
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reached China to train the medical personnel 
assigned to the new units organized for the 
counter-offensive. This project is to be de- 
veloped into an Army Film Library, and it is 
hoped to extend its usefulness to cover the 
entire field of medical education. 

Books have not been received during the 
last three years, but five cases of journals 
came through this year. Only two rolls of 
microfilm were received by the Army Medical 
Administration by post. The books, journals, 
and microfilms donated by ABMAC will form 
the beginnings of an Army Medical Library. 

5. Medical Equipment and Supplies 

Items of urgently needed equipment and 
supplies which could not be obtained through 
Lend-Lease channels were secured fran ABMAC. 
These included x-ray sets for training, sur- 
gical operating sets, first aid sets, auto- 
claves, blood bank equipment, and important 
expendable supplies such as blood plasma, 
sulfadiazine, gelatine, DDT and penicillin. 
Lack of air freight prevented most of the 
heavy equipment from coming into China, but 
blood bank replacements, some surgical in- 
struments and all the expendable supplies 
have been airlifted. Some supplies are now 
in India waiting to be routed from Calcutta 
to Shanghai by sea. 

Pe n i c i 1 1 in 

Thanks to the initiative of. Dr. Donald D. 
Van Slyke and Dr. J. Heng Liu, penicillin 
has been made available to Chinese soldiers 
and civilians in appreciable amounts. Of 
2,488,700,000 units received by the Army in 
the last 12 months, 1,950,000,000 units were 
donated through ABMAC, the remainder coming 
from Lend-Lease. During the Salween River 
campaign and the operations in Hunan and 
Kwangsi 1,310,700,000 units were issued for 
use. 

The quantities available and the condi- 
tions in the Chinese Army precluded the use 
of penicillin prophylactically, so that it 
was employed solely for treatment. Of the 
64 different clinical conditions reported, 
the majority were cases of wound infections 
or infective diseases, such as pneumonia or 
meningitis. An average of 500,000 units of 
penicillin were used per case, with effect- 
ive results in 80.4 per cent of the cases. 



DDT 

Only sufficient DDT was obtained .through 
ABMAC to use for training and demonstration 
purposes. No DDT has arrived through Lend- 
Lease, but when this important preventive 
agent against malaria, typhus and other in- 
sect borne diseases is delivered, personnel 
familiar with its use will be available. 

Gelatine 

A trial quantity of gelatine (Knox P-20) 
for use as a substitute for blood plasma was 
procured by ABMAC and tested on Chinese sol- 
diers in the Burma campaign. All reports 
told of its unsuitability in the field on 
account of its tendency to jell and to clog 
the needle while being infused. Its thera- 
peutic effect, when given under conditions 
in hospital which prevented cooling and gel- 
ation, was comparable to that of plasma with 
the advantage that no reactions ensued. The 
test has been of value to China, where it 
will be sane time before the people can be 
educated to overcome the prejudice against 
giving blood, in showing that an excellent 
substitute for plasma is available for use 
in hospitals. 

Protein-Hydrolysates 

To treat the large numbers of soldiers 
suffering from malnutrition and conditions 
associated with protein loss (wounds, dys- 
entery, etcetera) , protein hydrolysates were 
obtained by AEMAC for trial. The laboratory 
equipment and personnel required for this 
trial still await transport to China. The 
need for these agents is still large so it 
is hoped that they will arrive before Dr. Co 
Tui, who will be in charge of the observa- 
tions, gets here. 

6. Bus Ambulances 

To meet the dire need for transportation 
to transfer patients between hospitals many 
miles apart and to collect all those needing 
special care in Treatment and Rehabilitation 
Centers, the Chinese communities in America 
launched a drive to secure large ambulances 
for the Army. When the war ended, some 30 
trucks had been secured. ABMAC undertook to 
oversee the building of bus bodies and fit- 
ting of litters so that each bus-ambulance 
will be able to carry 12 to 14 litter cases 
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in one direction and fold the litters away 
to carry back supplies. It is hoped that 
they will arrive in China soon so that the 
casualties awaiting transfer for special 
treatment can be moved with the minimum of 
delay. While open trucks are available in 
limited numbers they are unsuited for lit- 
ter cases in winter weather. 

PRE-SURRENDER ARMY REFORMS 

The year 1944-45 witnessed considerable 
changes in the Chinese Army which reflected 
the general transformation taking place in 
the government. The main purpose of these 
changes was to brace the nation for a final 
effort to end the war. Personnel, organi- 
zation and functions in every department of 
government were overhauled in preparation 
for the allied counter-offensive which was 
to have driven the enemy from Chinese soil. 

The Army was made to scrap redundant or 
effete units and to focus its attention on 
eliminating inadequacies and meeting urgent 
needs. The Army Medical Service took this 
opportunity to- undertake a comprehensive 
reorganization, not only to meet the imme- 
diate requirements of war, but also to lay 
the foundation for future developments. 

ABMAC assistance in supporting medical 
training, improving hospital and other ser- 
vices in the field, and providing grants to 
technical personnel has been invaluable in 
‘permitting the Army Medical Administration 
to meet urgent needs and initiate immediate 
refoims before government action and support 
could be applied. 

1. AMA (or DAMS) 

The Army Medical Administration was ro- 
named Directorate of Army Medical Service. 
It was entirely made over to enable it to 
function as a planning, supervisory and sup- 
ply organization. The creation of a Chinese 
SOS, with U. S. Army cooperation, permitted 
most of the operating functions to be dele- 
gated to the medical departments of that 
organization. 

2. New Ration System 

The soldier’s daily ration consisted of 
25 ounces of rice, 0.4 ounces of salt, and a 
sum in cash for the purchase of supplement- 



ary items of food. The cost of living in 
1945 was from 500 to 1000 times that at the 
beginning of the war, while the supplement- 
ary ration allowance had been raised only 
66 times from $6 to $400 a month. 

The EMSTS had conducted nutritional sur- 
veys since 1940 and advocated the issue of 
rations in kind. On the basis of these sur- 
veys the AMA recommended to the Ministry of 
War the following daily ration scale. 



Rice 


25 ounces 


Soybeans 


2 


Peanuts 


1 " 


Oil (veg. ) 


0.9 " 


Meat 


1 ” 


Vegetables 


10 " 


Salt 


0.5 


Fuel 


21.3 " 


Vitamins 


1 tablet 



In February 1945 the issue of these new 
rations began with the troops in the south- 
west. As the organization of procurement 
and transport was developed by the Chinese 
SOS the system was to be extended to the en- 
tire army. Wherever rations in kind could 
not yet be issued the supplementary cash al- 
lowance was increased to between $2,400 and 
$5,000, depending upon locality. Officers 
and men receive the same ration, whether in 
kind or in cash. This single measure has 
probably done as much to improve the effici- 
ency of the troops as any other step taken. 

3. Special Diet Allowance 

The diet of hospital patients had become 
increasingly inadequate as the war continued 
and was only partially corrected by a spe- 
cial diet service provided by the Chinese 
Red Cross (supported by ABMAC) . As infla- 
tion extended, this service also became in- 
effective. With the adoption of the new 
ration, an additional special diet allow- 
ance equal to half the value of the supple- 
mentary ration was allowed to all hospital 
patients. The Army Nursing School deserves 
credit for initiating the special diet ser- 
vice in the Red Cross and for consistently 
furthering the service towards its present 
status. 

4. Towards Financial Adequacy 

Army pay has been notoriously inadequate 
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and medical personnel have been consistent- 
ly paid less ; . than corresponding members of 
the civil health services. This state of 
affairs has been a menace to the morale and 
welfare of the Army and has prevented the 
medical service from recruiting and retain- 
ing personnel of good quality. Not until 
August this year was a substantial increase 
made in the scale of pay. Army pay still 
lags behind that of civil servants, but as 
the war ended approval had been obtained 
for the principle of equality of pay. Sub- 
sidies to qualified technical personnel had 
been utilized to make up the difference be- 
tween civil and army rates of pay. 

Expense budgets have been woefully inade- 
quate. In May of this year a provision was 
made to base budgets of hospitals and depots 
upon their cost of essential operations and 
maintenance charges. Thus an allowance of 
$4, 000 monthly per bed occupied has been ap- 
proved for base hospitals in the southwest. 
This makes it possible for a 900 bed hospi- 
tai, when filled with patients, to receive 
$3,600,000 instead of $20,000 as was former- 
ly the case. The scale is still inadequate 
but the principle having been approved, im- 
provement can be pressed for. 

Budgets for construction, repair and fur- 
nishings were also augmented, but the total 
provided did not cover more than one-third 
of the needs of hospitals in the southwest. 
For the partial construction and repair of a 
300-bed section of a certain hospital only 
$50,000 was allowed, and virtually nothing 
could be accomplished; on the basis of costs 
approximately $30,000,000 was needed! 

Recognition of the needs of the medical 
service and acceptance of the principle of 
budgets based upon current costs have been 
considered some of the most important ob- 
jectives of the Army Medical Service during 
the year under review. ABMAC’s assistance 
has been important, not only in the direct 
aid given in meeting urgent needs until the 
government could be convinced and induced 
to take action, but also in the conserva- 
tion of the technical personnel who planned 
and initiated these reforms. 

5. Medical Personnel 

In spite of the scarcity of doctors and 
other medical personnel in Free China, ap- 



proval was obtained to extend conscription 
to the following personnel: 





J 944 


19 45 


New medical graduates 


~4 Wo 


90 <% 


Practitioners 


15% 


50% 


Red Cross 


0 


33% 


Civil Health, Medical and 
other school staffs. 


0 


10% 



The period of service was extended from 
one to two years, or to service for the dura- 
tion if war ended sooner. Hie larger medi- 
cal schools agreed to provide teams from 
their teaching hospitals to strengthen the 
staffs of Army hospitals serving as Treat- 
ment Centers. 

The services of specialists for anti- 
malaria work, nutrition, neuro-psychiatry 
and for consultation along other lines were 
secured. 

All these measures have been suspended 
since the end of the war, although there are 
still large numbers of sick and wounded in 
Army hospitals requiring continued treatment 
and the need for additional medical staff 
rema ins. 

6. Training 

Since 1942 ABMAC has provided major sup- 
port to training institutions, contributing 
towards China’s greatest need: trained per- 
sonnel. Aid to the Army has been extended 
through the Emergency Medical Service Train- 
ing Schools (EMSTS), Army Medical College, 
and their branches. With the need for hos- 
pital services accentuated by preparations 
for the counter-offensive this year, these 
training organs were reorganized to permit 
as many of the clinical instructors as pos- 
sible to assist in the hospitals. The vi- 
cissitudes of war brought the enemy to the 
localities of three of the EMSTS schools, 
compelling them to evacuate with resulting 
losses and hardship. Training was inter- 
rupted for varying periods, but all of the 
trainees were carried along and eventually 
enabled to complete their courses. 

Central EMSTS (AMFSS) 

The collapse of the Hunan-Kwangs i front 
in November was followed by the rapid ad- 
vance of the enemy to within 80 miles of 
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Kweiyang. The school was ordered to evacu- 
ate at the beginning of December. In five 
old ABMAC trucks the women and children and 
all valuable equipment were moved to Tsunyi, 
about 100 miles to the north. The students 
were ordered to Tsunyi on foot, while the 
staff remained to man the hospital. Fortun- 
ately intense cold and the arrival of our 
reinforcements compelled the enemy to with- 
draw three days later, and on December 7th 

the threat was over. 

/ 

By Christmas the students had returned, 
and training was resumed. The courage and 
devotion of the staff who remained behind 
kept the hospital open and saved the school 
from the fate of other organizat ions whose 
buildings and furnishings had been used for 
fuel by troops and refugees, during these 
cold and critical days. 

After the New Year the hospital was sug- 
mented by the U. S. 27th Field Hospital and 
began a cooperative service for American and 
Chinese soldiers. Training of the medical 
personnel of the counter-attack forces and 
of hospitals supporting them was stepped up 
and accelerated. Personnel were being con- 
stantly detached for training duty and ser- 
vice with combat, SOS, AMA, and hospital 
units. This was in accord with the needs 
of the hour and with the policy of convert- 
ing the Branch Schools into small Training 
Units so as to utilize more effectively the 
clinical personnel in hospital service. 

In April the school became the Arrry Medi- 
cal Field Service School (AMFSS) , and its 
branch training units were attached to and 
put in technical charge of a Base Hospital. 
It has supplied the Army with 6,197 trained 
medical officers and subordinates since its 
establishment in 1938. 

First Branch EM STS 

With the withdrawal of troops from the 
8th War Area to reinforce the southwest, 
the 1st EMSTS at Chengku, Shansi, has had 
fewer students to train. It was ordered to 
organize an Army Hospital which will be 
eventually transferred to Sian. The staff 
of the new hospital is composed of the clin- 
ical and nursing personnel of both the 1st 
and 3rd EMSTS. In its seven years the 1st 
EMSTS has done well in training 1,667 medi- 
cal officers and subordinates while also 



operating the clinical services of a Base 
Hospi tal. 

Second Branch EMSTS 

This school is situated in the 3rd War 
Area, east of the Cant on-Hankow railroad, 
and has been isolated from the rest of Free 
West China. It was driven out of its first 
location at Iyang, Kiangsi, in 1942, when 
the enemy captured the railway connecting 
Hangchow and Nanchang and has had difficul- 
ty in maintaining communications since. In 
spite of these drawbacks and much loss of 
time the school has been able to carry on 
training and to give clinical and prevent- 
ive assistance to units in this area. It 
was reorganized as the 6th Training Unit in 
April and will shortly be converted into an 
Army Hospital. It has supplied 871 trained 
medical personnel to the 3rd War Area. 

Th i rd Branch EMSTS 

The 3rd EMSTS at Kunhsien, Hupeh, had to 
evacuate to the adjacent hills as the enemy 
advanced to within 20 miles of the school on 
March 28 this year. Classes continued until 
April 21, when the school was ordered to go 
to Chengku, Shensi, over 430 miles to the 
west. A long trek over rugged mountainous 
country ensued. On June 4 the school staff, 
their families and the students arrived at 0 
their destination and the school was amal- 
gamated with the 1st EMSTS. All -the equip- 
ment and supplies had been saved, reaching 
Chengku by the middle of June. During its 
four years in the 5th W r ar Area this school 
did an excellent piece of work by training 
1,342 medical officers (about 75 per cent 
of all in that area), besides assisting in 
clinical and preventive work. 

Fourth Branch EMSTS 

This school has remained at Chienchiang, 
Szechwan, in the 6th War Area, undisturbed 
by the war except for the reduction in the 
number of its trainees resulting from the 
transfer of troops to the south. It has 
been called upon to assign some of its per- 
sonnel and most of its trainees to the med- 
ical units in the southwest. During four 
years in this area the school has trained 
785 medical personnel and done good work in 
giving clinical support to the main Base 
Hospital of the area. 
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Fifth Branch EMSTS 

When the enemy moved on the Cant cn-Hankow 
railway in July 1944, the 5th Pranch EMSTS 
evacuated Tungan, Hunan. Within two weeks 
the school had set up in Huaiyuan, Kwangsi. 
Classes were resumed and an additional class 
started in September. Clinics were opened 
for soldiers and refugees passing through, 
and medical teams were assigned to the 56th 
and 112th Base Hospitals. Sanitary person- 
nel were detached to conduct the delousing 
of troops a-t various points on the Kwan&si- 
Kweichow highway. 

After capturing Hengyang the enemy moved 
on to Kwangsi, so the school had to evacuate 
Huaiyuan by the middle of October. Trans- 
portation be ins unobtainable the school had 
to abandon equipment and baggage. Students, 
staff and families walked most of the 300 
miles to Kweiyang over mountainous country, 
bare of peop.le and food. The weather was 
the coldest in years, fuel was unobtainable, 
and prices had soared to a new high. The 
school party just managed to keep ahead of 
the enemy, reaching Kweiyang December 12th. 

The school was reorganized into the 1st 
Training Unit, and rts clinical staff was 
assigned to organize a Reserve Base Hospi- 
tal. In the three years of its existence 
the 5th EMSTS trained 785 medical personnel 
for the 9th War Area. 

Ramgarrh Training Unit 

After its return to China in April 1945 
fhe unit was utilized to strengthen combat 
medical training through assignment of its 
personnel to other units. It pioneered the 
training of SOS medical officers in Kunming 
and, at the end of the period under review, 
was preparing to organize the training of 
supply officer cadres. During two years 
with the Chinese Army in India, it trained 
2,271 medical officers and men for medical 
units which gave excellent service during 
the Burma campaign. It also aided in the 
organization and operation of one of the 
Chinese Convalescent Hospitals for the CAI. 

Army Medical College (AMC) 

The Army Medical College at An shun, Kwei- 
chow, continued to train undergraduate stu- 
dents and give refresher courses to medical 



officers. Its Branch Schools in the north- 
west (Sian) and the southwest (Kunming) 
were ordered to combine withthemain school 
but continued to operate in order to carry 
the students to the end of the school year. 
As small as the number of graduates has 
been, this school was the Army’s main source 
of qualified doctors until conscription 
was extended last December. The number 
graduated between October 1944 and Sep- 
tember 1945 was 526. 



POST SURRENDER PROBLEMS 

The problems of war seem to be infinitely 
easier to deal with than those of surrender, 
for if one is not ready one can choose to 
retire and fight another day. In the case 
of surrender there is no choice. One must 
make haste to attach the enemy wherever he 
may be or else face disorders and material 
loss that may sour the fruits of victory. 

1. Redeployment and Reoccupation 

Lack of transport is the bottleneck. In 
accepting the surrender of the Japanese the 
most urgent problem is to get enough Chinese 
Armies with all their weapons to the enemy 
occupied area to disarm about 1, 000, 000 Jap- 
anese and 2,500,000 puppet troops within a 
reasonably short time. The area to be tra- 
versed is roughly from longitude 112 east to 
the sea and extends from latitude 16° to 
above 50° north. Even with the help of the 
U.S. Air Force, the process of occupation 
will take four to six months, for the rail- 
ways have been cut to ribbons by both sides 
and coastal boats have been sunk by our air 
forces. A few Armies will be moved by air, 
boat or truck, but the majority must march. 

Because of transport difficulties only 
Divisional and Army Field Hospitals could 
be taken along by the occupying forces, 
although they were instructed to draw on 
the personnel and equipment from the near- 
est evacuation hospital for replacements, 
and they were issued with one month’s sup- 
plies. As the latter run out they can be 
replaced from enemy or puppet stores. For- 
tunately, the Japanese have made no trouble 
so far so there is no call for more medical 
support at present. 

A main depot must be set up in Shanghai 
as soon as possible to receive and distri- 
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bate supplies from the U.S., India, and the 
enemy. In taking: over enemy medical stores 
the problem is to find enough personnel to 
handle them. Budgets have to be found; raw 
materials, fuel and skilled Chinese techni- 
cians and labor have to be provided if the 
plants are expected to function. Since the 
"unfreezing” of Lend-Lease supplies will 
take time, it may be necessary to utilize 
captured materials. 

2. Deactivation and Reconversion. 

Medical units that are not required for 
the occupation nor for the forces in Free 
China, and those that become surplus when 
they discharge their patients, must be de- 
activated, leaving only a minimum for the 
peace-time army. Less than 30 per cent of 
the. army hospitals will be retained. All 
useful units are being conserved for civil 
use, but so many are below standard that 
it is questionable how many can be prof- 
itably converted. 

Equipment, including captured material, 
that is surplus will be assigned to teach- 
ing hospitals and medical schools in order 
to assist in the rehabilitation of medical 
education and the early resumption of 
teaching. Excess equipment will be made 
available to civil hospitals. 

The nine army training organizations are 
to be reduced to one large medical school 
and one medical field service school. Cur- 
rent classes will continue until the end of 
the academic year in June 1946 when avail- 
ability of transport will permit changes 
of location. 

In accordance with the plan of adopting 
the U.S. Army pattern of organization, all 
medical units will undergo conversion fol- 
lowing the creation of amodel unit of each 
type to furnish an example and to serve as 
a training headquarters for the particular 
type of unit concerned. With U.S. type of 
equipment and a team of U.S. Army medical 
liaison officers to assist, it only remains 
to provide adequately quali fied and trained 
Chinese personnel to put the plan into 
effect.' 

3. Demobilization and Reintegration 

1 

As units are deactivated their personnel 



aut omatically become surplus and subj ect to 
demobilization, but due to the shortage of 
qualified personnel they must be retained. 
In the absence of a centralized system of 
recruitment in the past and the resulting 
incompleteness of central records, the 
sorting of personnel constitutes a major 
problem in itself. In order to fill all 
new units with qualified personnel, these 
principles of reintegration of personnel 
will be followed. 

Qualified personnel are to be conserved 
and offered an opportunity to refresh their 
technical knowledge. Those that can profit 
from foreign study will be sent abroad when 
practicable. 

Unqualified personnel who have the nec- 
essary foundation and ability will receive 
"pre-college" coaching to enable them to 
take the entrance examinations to medical, 
dental or nursing schools; others will be 
selected for training as medical adminis- 
trative oificers. Those found unsuited for 
either process will have an opportunity to 
receive training in a new occupation under 
the Army Demobilization Training Program. 
All surplus personnel not required by the 
Army will be made available to CNRRA for 
the civil health service. 

4. Rehabilitation 

The care of casualties left over from 
the war and rehabilitation of the disabled 
is a first priority responsibility of the 
Army Medical Service. The casualties that 
require special attention are to be con- 
centrated in Treatment and Rehabilitation 
Centers, where the few well-qualified doc- 
tors available can be assembled to give 
skilled treatment. At the same time, the 
disabled can be given training in voca-tions 
suited to their disabilities in order to 
rehabilitate them as useful citizens. We 
hope to complete the treatment program 
within nine months, leaving only a small 
proportion of totally disabled (blind, 
paralyzed, mentally disordered and chronic 
states) to be cared for in permanent Vet- 
erans Hospitals. The rehabilitation program 
may have to be continued for a considerably 
longer period than the treatment program. 
Other agencies, both governmental and pri- 
vate, will have to take increasing re- 
sponsibility for the work as time goes on. 
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CHOLERA STRIKES CHUNGKING 

CHUNGKING .. More than 2,000 cases of 
cholera with a fatality rate of 16 per cent 
were recorded in the city during the summer 
of 1945. The peak of the epidemic came in 
the second week of July when 347 cases were 
admitted to hospitals. By the end of August 
only sporadic cases occurred. 

I 

Prompt measures by the Anti-Cholera Com- 
mittee, comprising representatives of local 

and central health or- 
ganizations prevented 
a wider spread of the 
disease. Control of 
the city water works 
and disinfection of 
water from the rivers 
were enforced. Tem- 
porary isolation hos- 
pitals were put up. 

Scientists at the 
National Institute of 
Health carried on ex- 
periments in the use 
of sulfadiazine and 
sulfaguanidine in the 
treatment of cholera. A study of 120 cases 
indicated that patients treated with sulfas 
recover in a shorter time than the control 
cases treated only with intravenous fluids. 
Sulfadiazine and sulfaguanidine were intro- 
duced into China by ABMAC,v which continues 
to make shipments of these drugs. 

Dr. VanSlyke’s copper sulfate method for 
the determinat ion of blood specific gravity 
was helpful in guiding the amount of intra- 
venous fluids to use in treating cholera. 




Hursing Students 
Give Anti-Cholera 
Inoculations 



American Bureau for Medical Aid to China 
1790 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 

Participating in National War Fund - 
through United China Relief. 

I enclose $1.00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion to the ABMAC Bulletin. 

Please send me, free of charge: 

"Nurses of China Fight On" 
by Colonel Chow Mei-yu 

Name 

Address 
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DR. JOHN B. GRANT NEW A8MAC DIRECTOR 

NEW YORK . . Dr. John B. Grant, former 
Director of the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene, was elected to the ABMAC Board 
of Directors at its Fall meeting on Nov- 
ember 13th. Leland Rex Robinson presided. 
Colonel Chow Mei-yu told of the extreme 
scarcity of qualified nurses in China and 
of the need for ABMAC' s continued assist- 
ance to the nursing schools. 



PLASMA SAVED LIVES OF CHINESE SOLDIERS 

* 

KIJNMING . . The Chinese Blood Bank re- 
cently received a letter of commendation 
from Major William King, commanding offi- 
cer of the 44th Portable Surgical Hospital 
during the Chikiang campaign. Major King 
wrote in part. 

"The writer had the opportunity during 
the latter phases of the war in China to 
observe the use of blood plasma, procured 
and processed by your organization. Re- 
sults of its use were highly satisfactory 
and in no case observed by the writer was 

there an untoward reaction. 

/ 

* 

"In addition to the use of this plasma 
on battle casualties, it was used in the 
treatment of nutritional edema with quite 
satisfactory results. Your organization 
is to be commended for its excellent work 
in making available to the Chinese Army a 
product which has unquestionably saved the 
lives of many Chinese soldiers. 



MINISTER OF WAR EXPRESSES THANKS TO ABMAC 

CHUNGKING .. China’s Minister of War, 
General Chen Ch’eng, has sent the follow- 
ing message to the Directors of ABMAC. 

"Our common enemy the Japanese have 
surrendered. The Allied Nations have won a 
great victory and the world’s peace is re- 
established. In this hour of jubilation, 
we remember how, during eight long years, 
you have helped us with materials and per- 
sonnel for the care and treatment of our 
wounded soldiers. Your assistance has been 
of the greatest value to us. On behalf of 
our army and wounded veterans, I offer you 
our warmest greet ings and heart felt thanks. 
Although the war is over there remains the 
great task of demobilization and reconver- 
sion for the purposes of peace, needing our 
whole and unrelenting efforts. We hope you 
will continue to give us assistance with 
the same undiminished zeal and sympathy 
you have always so nobly shown. " 



SAN FRANCISCO .. Paul Smith is back at 
his desk as Editor and General Manager of 
the San Francisco Chronicle. After giving- 
up his commission in the Navy to become a 
Marine, Mr. Smith took part in the mopping 
up at Guam. At the request of Secretary 
Forrestal he rejoined the Navy with the 
rank of Commander and ‘served on the staffs 
of Admirals Mitscher, Turner, and Spruance 
at Iwo Jima, Okinawa and Tokyo. Mr. Smith 
has expressed his continued interest in the 
work of ABMAC, of which he is a director. 
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ANNUAL MEETING HEARS REPORTS OF ABMAC 1 S ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND FUTURE PROGRAM 




More than 150 members and 
friends of ABMAC crowded in- 
to the Women's Faculty Club 
of Columbia University to 
attend ABMAC ' s Annual Meet- 
ing on Tuesday, March 26th. 
Even the little balcony was 
crowded with standees to hear 
Dr. Hu Shih. General Wang 
Kai-hsi and Lt. Colonel John 
T. Tripp. Dr. Lei and Robinson 
presided and introduced the 
speakers as well as the vari- 
ous committee chairmen who 
made their annual reports. 



Dr. Huh Shih, former Am- 
bassador from China to the 
United States who is leav- 
ing this country shortly to 
take up his duties as Presi- 
dent of National Peking Uni- 
versity, made bis farewell 
address at ABMAC' s Annual 
Meeting. lie paid tribute 
to the founders of the organization and 
stressed the importance of organized 
medical aid to China during the early 
years of Japan's war of aggression when 
the U.S.A. was following a course of neu- 
trality. The work conducted by ABMAC, 
Dr. Undeclared, helped the American people 
realize the moral issues involved in Jap- 
anese aggression and was invaluable in 
strengthening the morale of Chincuby giving 
her tangible evidence of active sympathy 
on the part of the American people. 



"In the early days of the war, from 1937 
to 1941," said Dr. Hu, "any speaker who 
openly advocated American assistance, fi- 
nancial or otherwise, to China, was sus- 
pected of carrying on propaganda tending 
to involve the U.S.A. in a distant war 
which was of no American concern. But no 



one, not even the extreme isolationists 
and pacifists, could raise an objection to 
a meeting organized for medical aid and 
relief to the Chinese people." 

Asked on one of his speaking tours for 
ABMAC how China's cause was received by 
the American public, Dr. Hu said he found 
100 percent sympathy throughout the United 
States for China and her people. The same 
questioner wondered what good 100 percent 
sympathy could do for China in her unequal 
war against such great odds. In reply, 
Dr. Hu said, "Young man, do not belittle 
sympathy. It makes a world of difference 
whether a people fights with the con- 
sciousness of the sympathy of the civil- 
ized world on its side." 

(continued on page 7) 



Hu Shih with Dr. Donald. Van SLyke at 
ABMAC' s Annual Meeting 
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WELL BEGUN IS ONLY HALF DONE 

Three years ago, Charles W. Ferguson, 
one of the editors of Reader's Digest and 
now serving abroad with the U. S. State 
Department, wrote an editorial j "The Long 
Haul" y in the ABMAC Bulletin. Yesterday's 
tomorrow is here today, and it seems 
fitting to reprint parts of Mr. Ferguson's 
editorial: 



and present .ambitious program offer an 
excellent example of what two peoples, 
separated by thousands of miles... can still 
accomplish toward the common good.” 

The Bureau today is continuing the work 
it began so admirably during the war. Its 
medical program is more extensive than 
ever, and more than ever it needs your 
help. Our readers will agree that now is 
the time to rededicate ourselves to the 
task of helping China. 

TWO NEW ABMAC DIRECTORS ELECTED 

Two new directors have been elected to 
our Board , Dr. Fu Wen-shaw and Dr. James 
Yen. Both are distinguished Chinese who 
havd contributed much to their own country 
and we welcome them as valuable members 
to our Board. 

Dr. W. S. Fu is Chief of the Far 
Eastern Section of the Health Division of 
UNRRA and is presently in Washington. 



”It is heartening to realize that even 
in the face of all the immediate tasks the 
Bureau must undertake, it has pledged part 
of its resources and energies to the dis- 
tant future of China's health. Working 
with established agencies in China, it 
will devote funds to medical education, to 
the repair and improvement of schools and 
the training of doctors for tomorrow. It 
will assist in the support of dental clin- 
ics and nurses' training. It will labor 
with the Public Health Administration on 
long-range projects admirably designed to 
provide a better health for China after 
the war. 



Dr. James Yen, the originator and de- 
veloper of a method of mass education 
which redeemed millions of Chinese from 
illiteracy, is now in China. Both gentlemen 
are keenly interested in ABMAC ' s work and 
we look forward to having the benefit of 
their wisdom and experience. 

C. T. LOO ABMAC SECRETARY 

We want to welcome C. T., Loo as a new 
officer of ABMAC. Long one of our very 
best friends and most active in our work, 
Mr. Loo has consented to take over the 
office of Secretary recently vacated by 
Mrs. Julian Chase. 



"The Directors of the Bureau are to be 
highly commended for this foresight. We 
cannot content ourselves with fits of 
mercy. The task ahead is a worl-d task... 
It is an affair of peoples working together 
now in a way that will show nations how 
to work together... 

"In the light of this emphasis the 1 ong- 
range projects of the Bureau take on double 
significance . The sentiment for a fellow- 
ship of nations gains ground every day. But 
the actual technique ... is only beginning 
to be worked out. The Bureau with its long 
record of intelligent service becomes an 
actual demonstration project in active 
good-will among nations. It foreshadows 
what can be done. Its continued success 



Mrs. Chase served ABMAC long and faith- 
fully, but there are so many pressing 
demands on her time and since she feels 
she has seen us "out of the woods”, she 
wished to relinquish her post . The officers 
and directors of ABMAC are most grateful 
to Mrs. Chase for eight years of loyal 
service and friendly cooperation. 



ABMAC is now a cooperating agency of 
United China Relief since the latter's 
by-laws have been changed. Two ABMAC 
Directors, Dr. Donald D. Van Slyke and 
Dr. Aura Severinghaus , serve as Directors 
of UCR. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MISSING SUPPLIES 
SOLVED BY JOSEPH WEI 



MEDICINE TO SPEARHEAD CHINA'S 
RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM, DR. CO TUI SAYS 



Finding a needle in a haystack would be 
a simple assignment for Joseph Wei after 
the task he has just completed for ABMAC . 
Last July, on Dr. Van Slyke's request, 
Mr. Wei went to India to locate and reship 

hundreds of cases 
of ABMAC medical 
supplies which 
were sent to India 
after the closing 
of the Burma Road, 
but which for var- 
ious reasons never 
reached China. 

Mr. Wei arrived 
, in Karachi, India, 
on August 2, and 
from then on until he left Shanghai on 
March 30, his days and nights were filled 
with details of tracing shipments; of se- 
curing evidence of their being requisi- 
tioned by the U.S. Army in order to get 
reimbursement from the War Department; of 
getting settlements from local insurance 
people in the event of loss and damage; 
of arranging for trans-shipment to China 
of those supplies which were located in 
various wharves and warehouses; of cajol- 
ing officials; of wrestling with packing 
cases himself - of getting the JOB DONE. 

In the early days of the war, the U. S. 
Army was so short of supplies and the 
confusion so great, that the Indian 
customs and port authorities were simply 
helpless when onrushing contingents of the 
U.S. Army trucked off ABMAC supplies 
without official papers. To trace these 
claims, some of them three years old, was 
a colossal task. 

Mr. Wei's itinerary covered Karachi, 
Calcutta, Kunming, Chungking, Shanghai and 
many spots in between. Of the 1400 packing 
cases, all but 42 have been accounted for, 
and Mr. Wei still does not give them up 
for lost. They come under the heading 
"short-landed cargoes" and will be in- 
vestigated out of New York. 




Dr. Co Tui, one of the founders and 
first Vice-President of ABMAC, has just 
returned from a two months' visit to China. 
At a press conference in the ABMAC office. 
Dr. Co Tui said that medicine will spear- 
head all Of 

China's recon- 
struction plans 
because medicine 
is better organ- 
ized than any 
other profession 
in China. 



All plans to 
help China med- 
ically, Dr. Co 
Tui said, must 
integrate with 
which calls for 
medical centers 




the government program 
the establishing of model 
in geographically stra- 
tegic cities of China. This task, he 
declared, must be accomplished by the 
Chinese themselves, in their own hos- 
pitals, medical colleges and public health 
institutions, with the help, of course, 
of western- trained scientists and such 
aid as ABMAC has been and still is giving 
China. 



Dr. Co Tui, during his stay in China, 
executed two important scientific mis- 
sions. First, he set up the pyrogen-free 
fluid plant, sponsored by ABMAC, in con- 
junction with the blood bank, now installed 
in the Shanghai Civic Center. Dr. Co Tui 
said that It was the first time that a com- 
bination of a blood bank and pyrogen-free 
fluid plant had been effected and declared 
that it was important that they operate 
together . 



The second task was to introduce the 
use of protein hydrolysates for the treat- 
ment of malnutrition. The use of protein 
hydrolysates, pioneered by Dr. Co Tui 
whose experiments demonstrated that pre- 
digested proteins can be readily absorbed 
by persons near death from starvation, 
shock or illness, resulted in striking 
gains in weight of those persons treated. 



Even though the U.S. Army "Yankee" 
speed and efficiency in grabbing up sup- 
plies which did not belong to it may have 
been deplorable at the time and certainly 
tracing these claims required a 

(continued on page 5) 



While in China, Dr. Co Tui met many 
high-ranking officials, all of whom were 
very interested in and appreciative of 
ABMAC ' s work. He also visited many AMA 
and NHA institutions. 

(continued on page 8) 
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ABHAC DIRECTOR WRITES P R I ZE- W I H N I N 6 BOOK OH HIS MEDICAL CAREER IN CHINA 



"Doctors East, Doctors West; an American 
Physician’s Life in China" written by Dr. 
Edward Hicks Hume, very deservedly won the 
$3,500 Norton Medical Award. In addition 
to being a dramatic story of the founding 
and development of Hsiangya Hospital and 
Medical School in Changsha, it so typifies 
the aims of ABM AC that it is reviewed in 
this Bulletin. 

When as a young physician, Dr. Hume, 
sent by the Yale University Mission to 
start a hospital in Changsha, the capital 
of Hunan, sailed up the Hsiang River to 
his new post, a fellow traveler pointed to 
something on the shore. It was a stone 
arch standing over the highway at the very 
entrance to Hunan. The gateway was com- 
pletely blocked with stone. The fellow 
traveler explained that this road block 
was a sign that they did not want foreign- 
ers in Hunan. This was the young physi- 
cian's welcome and the first of many 
obstacles. he had to overcome in his 25 
years in China. Looking at the blocked 
archway, Dr. Hume said: "I can’t turn back 
now, there is nothing to do but go to see 
for myself." 

There are two other quotations from 
Dr. Hume's book which perhaps give abetter 
review of it than any laudatory phrases 
written by an enthusiastic reader. The 
first appears in the prologue and describes 
the story as "the personal record of how 
one American doctor discovered that medi- 
cine was a builder of bridges between 
nations and cultures." 

From the cutset. Dr. Hume believed he 
could best accomplish his goal, first by 
making friends; next by healing; and then 
imparting what the West had to offer in 
modern medicine to his Chinese colleagues 
and students. 

From the first day when he opened his 
clinic in an old inn in Changsha, a city 
of 300,000 Chinese, practically all of them 
hostile to the foreigner (this was in 1906) , 
until the last day in 1926, when he turned 
over the beautiful new buildings of Hs iang- 
ya Medical" College to a Chinese successor, 
Dr. Hume held fast to his original idea. 

Unlike many of his European confreres, 
Dr. Hume did not spurn Chinese medicine. 



Often he was baffled by the profound knowl- 
edge of Chinese doctors and with candor 
tells of instances when western medicine 
failed and Chinese medicine was success- 
ful. It is this very honesty which is 
heart-warming and adds much to his story. 

The second quotation which succintly 
summarized the spirit of the book is a 
Chinese proverb told to Dr. Hume by his 
ricksha boy: "If you plant for a year, 
plant grain; if you plant for ten years, 
plant trees; if you plant for 100 years, 
plant men." This is exactly what Dr. Hume 
did at Hsiangya. 

When Changsha fell into enemy hands, 
Hsiangya moved westward, the faculty and 
students carrying tons of equipment. 
Another man would feel his life work des- 
troyed, but not Dr. Hume. He had built 
out of more than bricks and mortar; he 
built men and women. These same teachers 
and students are now returning to Chang- 
sha. They are going back to a ruined 
campus, but Dr. Hume has taught them that 
spirit counts. 



Dr. Hume has very kindly consented 
to autograph copies of ‘ Doctors East, 
Doctors West’ . If you will send the 
cost of the book ($3.00) to this of- 
fice, an autographed copy will be 
forwarded to you. 



DR. H.C. YANG OF HSIANGYA COLLEGE REPORTS.. 

"The College wishes to express its 
appreciation of the donation of microfilm 
and teaching materials by ABMAC...The 
American Bureau for Medical Aid to China 
has contributed NC$4,000,000 to the ex- 
penditure incurred for evacuation and 
reconstruction in Chungking... 

"The College also acknowledges with 
gratitude the f inane ial aid received during 
the period, July-Dee. 1944 and Jan. -Dec. 
1945 of which NC$ 1 , 981 , 3 19 . 20 and 
NC$16, 221 ,275.91 respectively was con- 
tributed by the American Bureau for 
Medical Aid to China." 



ABMAC WELCOMES... 




Burma Road 



JOSEPH WEI (continued from, page 3) 

super-Sherlock Holmes, Mr. Wei came back 
with nothing but good words about the 
military - especially the ATC which was 
most cooperative In getting ABMAC supplies 
trans-shipped over the "Hump”. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Wei so touched the military 
heart on one occasion that a $2,000 cargo 
charge for flying 48 cases of Blood Bank 
equipment, X-ray apparatus, an electrical 
lighting plant, and protein hydrolysates 
from Calcutta to Kunming was waived. 

Officers and Directors of ABMAC thank 
Mr. Wei for what he has done, and added to 
their voice is the faint echo of the word- 
less thanks of thousands of Chinese who 
will be medically aided by the supplies 
which are now safely In China. 

A founder of ABMAC and a Director, 
Mr. Wei remembers the early days when every 
package of drugs, every box of instruments 
donated by individuals, was gathered and 
shipped to China. With the picture of 
China's great need so fresh in his mind he 
urges the support of all of ABMAC ' s and 
Chin'a's friends in the great task ahead. 



the 3,286 subscribers of the Chinese 
Women's Relief Association as new readers 
of the ABMAC Bulletin. ABMAC joins with 
Mrs. Lin Yutang in hoping that these 
women, who gave so unstintingly of their 
time and efforts on behalf of China during 
the war, will want to continue their aid 
to China in the reconstruction period 
which lies ahead. 



MEDICAL HEED IN CHINA INCREASES 

"Although it would seem that with the 
cessatio-n of hostilities, the number of 
problems and difficulties would be less- 
ened, actually the burden of medical work 
has increased tremendously in China," said 
Dr. Jean A. Curran, Chairman of the ABMAC 
Committee on Medical Education, at a 
meeting of the Committee held May 7th. 

He told the 19 members, directors and 
guests present that "the emphasis in the 
China program has shifted from aid to Army 
projects to constructive measures to help 
build up medical education facilities and 
schools in China." He added that "medical 
schools" should be interpreted to include 
nursing, midwifery, pharmacy and dental, 
as well as medical, schools. 

Among those attending were Dr. K. K. 
Chen who came from Indianapolis, Dr. James 
Shen, Vice-Director of N.H.A., from Bal- 
timore; Col. John Tripp, from Lansing, 
Michigan, and Mary Ferguson, Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees of P.U.M.C. just 
returned frcm China. 



American Bureau for Medical Aid to China 
1790 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 

Cooperating Agency With 
United Ch i^a Relief 

I enclose $1. for the Bulletin for one 
year . 

NAME — 

(please print ) 

ADDRESS 
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ABMAC ANNUAL MEETING HEARS REPORTS 

(continued from page 1) 

"ABMAC," continued Dr. Hu, "was most 
fortunate from its inception in having as 
its workers and leaders, men and women of 
high professional standing and unfailing 
enthusiasm for a worthy cause. Above all 
they love China. It was they who inspired 
their countless friends to a concerted 
effort to build up that 100 percent sym- 
pathy of the American people which has 
been a mainstay of the war morale of my 
people throughout those most trying years." 

Dr. Wang Kai-Hsi gave a report of the 
conditions and problems in the Chinese 
Army Medical Service throughout the war 
years, stressing the importance of the 
popularization of modern medicine not only 
with the existing medical officers but 
with the ordinary soldier. "Farmers, for 
example, had little chance of contact with 
modern medicine. The army was recruited 
from people who watched at first with fear 
and distrust the activities of modern, 
trained doctors. Men from this army are' 
going back to homes in every corner of 
China. These men will continue to demand 
the medical care which they received or 
which they witnessed during their army 
life . " 

Another great contribution made by 
ABMAC in supporting the EMSTS program was 
the standardization of medical supplies 
and methods of treatment and diagnosis. 
Dr. Wang considered this standardization 
the very foundation for the future de- 

4 

velopment of medicine in China and further 
medical education. He also described the 
tremendous change in the concept of the 
Chinese Army Medical Service. Once the 
lowest of a despised military group, 
medical officers now compare favorably 
with doctors in civilian life. 

Dr. Wang also commented on the larger 
implications of the success of the Blood 
Bank. For he said that in addition to 
the actual good which the Chinese Blood 
Bank did, the value of the educational 
work popularizing the Bank was ines- 
timable. 

As a member of the medical profession, 
an Army Medical officer in particular, 
Dr. Wang expressed the thanks of the entire 
profession to ABMAC for the help which 
it has given during the war and fervently 




Dr. W. S. Fu, Maj. Gen. Wang Kai-hsi and 
Dr. Robinson at the Annual ABMAC Meeting 



urged that this work be extended in even 
greater measure to China in her period of 
national reconstruction. 

Lt . Col. Tripp told of his experience 
in China as a technical consultant, loaned 
by the U.S. State Department to the Na- 
tional Health Administration of China. In 
this capacity he had an opportunity to 
inspect projects supported by ABMAC. His 
story of the cooperation of the various 
government agencies disproved current 
reports that everything in China is inef- 
ficient and that there is no organization 
or cooperation. "Given a good cause," said 
Col. Tripp, "the Chinese can and will do 
things efficiently." The project he dis- 
cussed in particular was the equipment and 
training of mobile units for the prepara- 
tion of pyrogen-free infusion fluids. To 
do this with the materials at hand in 
China was something like pulling rabbits 
out of a hat, but with Chinese ingenuity, 
with the whole-hearted cooperation of 18 
different branches of the Chinese govern- 
ment, the necessary items were obtained. 
And in two months’ time, the mobile units 
were equipped, staffed, and on their way. 

At the conclusion of the meeting. Dr. 
Robinson called for a minute of silence, 
"in memory of the gallant dead of China 
and America who gave their lives that the 
countries we love might be free." 



Dr. Szemlng Sze, acting head of the 
Medical Department of the Chinese Supply 
Commission and an ABMAC Director, has just 
returned from Paris where he met with 
public health experts from 15 other nations 
on the Technical Preparatory Committee 
which laid plans for the U.N. International 
Health Conference, convening on June 19th 
in New York. 
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OR. CO TUI (continued from, page 3) 

Dr. Co Tui said it was inspiring to see 
the leaders of these organizations and the 
staff members who carried on their work 
despite its inadequate equipment and severe 
financial strain. He was particularly 
happy to find the microscopes, laboratory 
apparatus and other teaching supplies sent 
by ABMAC put to full use and that the med- 
ical personnel sent back by ABMAC, such as 
Drs. Y. K. Wu, Stanley Chiu and Philip 
Wong, are holding responsible positions 
and doing fine work. 

We are happy to have Dr. Co Tui back 
with us and to see that although he is 
gravely concerned about China's medical 
situation he has lost neither his optim- 
istic outlook nor his sense of humor. 
Dr. Co Tui, during his stay in China, in- 
troduced the ulcer treatment for which he 
is famous and treated several high-ranking 
Chinese officials. Asked to what he at- 
tributed his personal success during the 
trip, Dr. Co Tui slyly said that it was a 
matter of the proper "ulcerial " approach 
and that the best way to a man's heart is 
still through his stomach ulcers! 



En route to China, Dr. Co Tui stopped 
off at Chicago, San Francisco, Honolulu 
and Manila where he addressed leaders of 
Chinese communities urging them to rally 
overseas Chinese to the aid of China in 
her crucial reconstruction period. 



GIFT FROM AN UNKNOWN FRIEND 




Sometime before the Pearl Harbor attack 
a friend of ABMAC ' s in China shipped nine 
beautiful dolls, similar to those photo- 
graphed, to us. 

On November 28th, 1945, two battered 
crates arrived at the ABMAC office. The 
name of the sender was lost but the 
various markings still discernible told 
the story of a four, and possibly a five 
year journey to the United States. 

Lik*e China, these lovely dolls with- 
stood the vicissitudes of war stoically 
and now take their place in the post-war 
world. We are grateful to our unknown 
friend for sending them. 

If you would like to see the dolls, 
they are on exhibition in the ABMAC 
office . 
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ABM AC CONFERENCE REAFFIRMS MEDICAL EDUCATION AS CHINA'S GREAT NEED 




Members of ABMAC Medical Conference at Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center 



"Training medical personnel is China's 
foremost medical need," was the single 
statement made by every speaker at the 
ABMAC Medical Conference, which reviewed 
all phases of China's medical, medical 
education and public health problems in an 
all-day meeting on June 15th at the 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center. 

Among the 52 doctors, public health 
experts, dentists and nurses present were 
the Chinese delegates to the International 
Health Conference, headed by Dr. James K. 
Shen, Deputy Director-General of the 
National Health Administration. 

Dr. Shen told the conference "the most 
immediate emergency measure is to keep the 



key men in health work and medical insti- 
tutions." Their salaries under inflation- 
ary conditions "cannot keep body and soul 
together." He urged a living wage for 
these competent men in charge of institu- 
tions turning out Chinese doctors. 

He also reported that of the 29 medical 
schools in China, in his opinion, only six 
can be considered today to offer training 
of the calibre attained before the war. 
"These six are worthy of immediate help 
and the immediate replenishment of teaching 
and laboratory .equipment. The object of 
medical education," he added, "must be to 
multiply teachers by geometric progression. " 

Looking to the future, Dr. Shen said the 

(continued on page 8) 
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ONE WORLD IN HEALTH 

Instead of an editorial which usually 
appears in this column, we would like to 
tell a little story. 

One rainy day a mother was trying to 
keep her active little boy happy indoors. 
After playing all the games they knew, the 
mother was at a loss as to how to answer 
the repeated plea, "What will I do next. 
Mummy? " 

In desperation, she cut a picture of the 
globe out of the newspaper. She tore the 
picture into rather small pieces, scrambled 
them, then said to her small son, "Here is 
a new kind of jig-saw puzzle. See if you 
can put it together." She thought that 
would keep him busy at least for an hour, 
and mentally complimented herself on her 
ingenuity. But in ten minutes the lad had 
the pieces put together in perfect order. 
Surprised, the mother asked how he managed 
so quickly. 

"Oh, that was easy, Mummy. On the other 
side there was a picture of a man, and 
once I made the man whole, the world took 
care of itself." 

Setting up the machinery to "make man 
whole" throughout the world is the task of 
the International Health Conference which 
met in New York, recently. China’s dele- 
gates to this conference also attended the 
ABMAC Medical Conference and from them we 
learned what ABMAC can do to help recon- 
struct China’s national health. 

We are proud of our share in this great 
undertaking and with the support of our 
many frierds who are interested in our 
work, we hope that we can make a real con- 
tribution to China and to the world. 



NOTES FROM HERE AND THERE 

NEW YORK... Two former Surgeon Generals of 
the Chinese Army, Loo Chih-teh and Hsu Hsi- 
lin have been invited to come to the United 
States under ABMAC auspices to do refresher 
'Work' and visit institutions where they 
will survey latest medical developments. 

Miss Helen Kennedy Stevens, Executive 
Director of ABMAC, will leave in mid- 
August for a visit in China at the invita- 
tion of the National Health Administration. 

ABMAC Directors, staff members and 
friends gave a dinner for C. T. Loo, 
ABMAC ’ s good friend and secretary on 
July 8, at the Lun Far Restaurant, prior 
to his departure for a holiday in France. 

On July 1, the Chinese Advisory Commit- 
tee were guests of C.T. Loo at the Port 
Arthur Restaurant. Among those present were 
Dr. Co Tui, Vice-President of ABMAC; Chu 
Ting-wing, Vice-Chairman of the Chinese 
Advisory Committee; Lee Young-nai and 
Loo Koon-lai, Acting President and English 
Secretary, respectively, of the Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Association; and 
Leu Yin-cho, Principal of the New York 
Chinese Public School. 



SHANGHAI... A recent visitor to the ABMAC 
office in Shanghai was Dr. Tung Tsun, then 
preparing to go to Peiping to set up a 
penicillin plant for the National Health 
Administration. ABMAC donated $16,000 
worth of equipment for the plant which is 
expected to be opened on Double Ten Day. 

On July Second, Surgeon General Robert 
K.S. Lim and Miss Tsing-ying Tsang were 
married in Shanghai. Miss Tsang is the 
daughter of Ching Kiang Tsang and is a 
well-known dress designer. Dr. Lim's 
daughter, Effie, just recently married 
Philip Edwards in England. His son, James 
Lin, is at present a student at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

A gratifying number of BULLETIN 
readers responded to our offer of an auto- 
graphed copy of "Doctors East, Doctors 
West", by Dr. Edward IT. Hume. Many 
who took advantage of this offer gener- 
ously included donations to further 
ABMAC ' s work with their checks covering 
the cost of the book. 
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CHINA LETTER 
by 

Natal i e Hankeme yer 



SHANGHAI... A half an hour's ride from 
Shanghai, in the green fields of Kiangwan, 
Dr. Robert Lim has begun the development 
of what he hopes will be a model medical 
center, to serve as a pattern for similar 
centers at Peiping, Canton, Hankow, Chung- 
king and possibly a city in Manchuria. 

Just before the outbreak of war in 1937, 
the City of Shanghai had begun a civic 
center at Kiangwan. A city hall, and other 
municipal 
buildings, in- 
cluding a city 
hospital, had 
been erected. 

When the J ap- 
anese moved in 
they took over 
the hospital, 
adding several 
new wings and 
additional 
buildings. It 
is now a size- 
able plant, 
offering an 
excellent nu- 
cleus for the 
great medical 
center, which 
Dr. Lim envi- 
sions as a 
complete unit 
embodying ev- 
ery phase of what he likes to call the 
"medical industry". 

The Japanese neglected the buildings 
and equipment, and extensive repairs must 
be made, in addition to the changes and 
new construction necessary to adapt the 
plant to the great purpose Lim has mapped 
out. The Japanese left behind some usable 
equipment — X-Ray machines, operating 
tables, laboratory fixtures and, curiously 
enough, eight pianos, probably loot from 
the homes of Shanghail anders . 

Right now, the Army Medical Service is 
beset with the same difficulty which is 
plaguing everyone else in China — transport. 
Wartime estimates as to the extent of the 
destruction of railways, bridges, highways 
and river shipping fell far short of 



actuality. For some time to come, the air 
lanes offer the only speedy means of 
travel, and in most cases, the cost is so 
prohibitive that it is feasible only for 
short hauls or small loads. But the drugs 
and supplies at Kunming, are too valuable 
to be abandoned so they must come to 
Shanghai by tediously slower means. 

i 

To Lim and the men and women working 
with him, problems are opportunities. Eight 

years ago, out 
of the acute 
shortage of med- 
ical personnel 
for the Army, 
grew the Emer- 
gency Medical 
Service Train- 
ing Schools . 
Now that the 
war is over, it 
is no longer 
necessary to 
work against 
time, and short- 
term courses can 
be abandoned. 
Many techniques 
utilized in the 
emergency school s 
where a handful 
of teachers had 
to train large 
groups will be 
continued and developed under Lira's plan. 

China's most critical medical need at 
the moment, Lim points out, is teachers. 
During China's eight years of war, her 
best medical men were absorbed by the war 
effort and teaching standards in the 
schools inevitably deteriorated. He be- 
lieves that the government should not help 
in the resurrection of schools which have 
dropped to the Grade C class, but for the 
next eight years, at least, should encour- 
age schools to combine and consolidate. 

In the great army medical centers he 
would like to see established — Kiangwan will 
be the first--he believes that the few 
qualified teachers can, with up-to-date 
teaching techniques — films and other visual 

(continued on page 7) 
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Mrs. Felicitas H. Keel and Miss Helen K. 
Stevens m Chinese gowns they wore at the 
So ropt imi st s 1 five-day convention. 

SOROPTIMISTS AGAIN PLEDGE SUPPORT FOR 
L ANCHOVY NURSING SCHOOL 

The American Federation of Soroptimist 
Clubs, at their biennial meeting which 
ended July 1, at Estes Park, Colorado, 
voted to continue their scholarships for 
students at the Lanchow School of Nursing, 
and to underwrite the cost of installing a 
diet kitchen. Recommendations to extend 
assistance to other nursing schools, in- 
cluding the rehabilitation of their 
libraries, were also accepted. 

Mrs. Felicitas H. Keel, Chairman of the 
Federation's Chinese Contacts Committee, 
made a report on the work and progress of 
the school to the 500 women attending the 
convention. Mrs. Keel was accompanied by 
Miss Helen K. Stevens, Executive Director 
of ABMAC, and President of the New York 
Soroptimist Club. Miss Stevens participated 
in an open forum during which the school's 
accomplishments were reviewed. 

The Soroptimist Clubs, which support 
the Lanchow School through the American 
Bureau for Medical Aid to China, in addi- 
tion to giving financial aid, recently 
collected and shipped to the school a 
140-volume medical reference library. 

The Lanchow Nursing School is situated 
in a city of 144,000, in the extreme north- 
west corner of China, where yesterday and 
today mingle in striking contrast. Lanchow, 
itself, planned as a model city, has wide, 
clean streets and all the appearances of a 
modern, western metropolis, while, behind 
the Nursing School, rafts made of inflated 

f continued on page 7) 



CHINESE 8ENEV0LENT ASSOCIATION OF PERU 

AIDS CHINA 

A check for $6,820.30 was received at 
the ABMAC office recently from the Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Association of 

i 

Lima, Peru, representing the receipts of a 
fund-raising drive begun last year at the 
behest of Miss Li Ya-ching, Chinese 
av i a t r i x . 

The accompanying letter — dated the 35th 
year of the Republic of China, Fifth Moon, 
25th Day — recalled that Miss Li flew to 
Peru to appeal for funds for China, last 
year. In response, the Chinese Benevolent 
Association undertook the drive. At that 
time, the letter explained, Peruvian 
Government regulations prevented the 
transfer of funds outside the country. The 
money was finally sent to ABMAC through 
the Chinese Embassy in Peru. 

More than three- four ths of the total 
amount was corttributed by the Chinese 
Women's Division of the Association. 



DRUGS DONATED TO COMBAT COCCIC 
DISEASES IN CHINA 

Drugs, valued at $40,000, to combat 
coccic diseases — amebic dysentery, bubonic 
plague and cholera — have been donated to 
China by two American drug companies, 
through the American Bureau for Medical 
Aid to China. 

Eli Lilly and Company contributed 2,530 
pounds of Carbarsone to treat amebic dys- 
entery which was prevalent among the 
staffs and students of Chinese colleges. 
Lilly Company presented to ABMAC 191 car- 
tons, each containing 100 bottles of 20 
Carbarsone capsules each. They were des- 
ignated for distribution to 30 insti ttitions 
— 28 medical colleges, one school of 
pharmacy and one school of dentistry. 

The Lederle Laboratories, Inc., con- 
tributed a total of 600,000 tablets of 
sulfadiazine which combats cholera, 
bubonic plague, dysentery and other coccic 
diseases. These tablets were distributed 
through Dr. P.Z. King, Director of the 
National Health Administration, to the 
Central and Provisional Hospitals in the 
area formerly known as Free China. 
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CHINESE NUTRITIONIST PAMPHLETEERS TO 
RAISE DIET STANDARDS 



DR. WILLIAMS IN CHINA ON RICE- 
FORTIFYING PROJECT 



A winning sym- 
bol of progres- 
sive "Young 
China", Min 
Hsien Kiang, the 
only woman mem- 
ber of the Chin- 
ese delegation 
to the Interna- 
tional Health 
Conference, and 
one of China's 
few trained di- 
eticians, des- 
cribed her work 
of educating 
China to better food habits, with the 
enthusiasm of all pioneers, in an inter- 
view at the ABMAC office recently. 

Miss Hsien Kiang — translated as "Bril- 
liant Calm"--an apt description of her 
quiet charm-- i s v keenl y interested in 
ersuading her people to adopt modern 
utritional concepts. To this end, she 
wrote popular pamphlets which presented 
simply the basic facts of the chemistry 
of food for laymen, and were inspired, 
she saidj "by American pamphlets and health 
work". As she described the contents of 
these pamphlets one realized that American 
nutritionists carried on a very similar 
campaign in the recent past. 

It was only eight years ago that Mrs. 
Kiang completed her education, graduating 
from Yenching University, Peiping, and 
completing the dietetics course at Peiping 
Union Medical College, the one college 
in China offering the course based on 
American standards. 

Mrs. Kiang served as dietician at the 
PUMC Hospital for two years, then went 
to Chungking where she joined the National 
Institute of Health, a branch of the 
National Health Administration which 
receives American support through ABMAC. 
As a staff member of NIH, Mrs. Kiang 
planned wartime menus for the people, 
utilizing all available local foodstuffs 
to ensure a balanced diet. These meal 
plans were widely publicized in Chungking 
newspapers. Similarly she planned the 
meals for Chinese war orphans and for 
hospitals. 

(continued on page 7) 



Dr. Robert R. Williams, distinguished 
chemist and major inventor of the principle 
process used in the manufacture of Vitamin 
B-l, has just arrived in China where he 
will set up a process of enriching rice in 
order to wipe out beri— beri, a nutritional 

disease prevalent in the Orient. 

• % 

In an interview at La Guardia Field on 
the eve of his departure, Dr. Williams 
stated that "if this project is successful, 
beri-beri, a major cause of infant mortal- 
ity in the Far East will be prevented." 

Dr. Williams is undertaking this project 
at the invitation of the National Health 
Administration . 

As a Director of ABMAC , Dr . Williams has 
previously advised Chinese health agencies 
on vitamins in the wartime diet for war- 
orphaned children and soldiers. In recog- 
nition of this service, he was presented 
with the Medal of Honored Merit by the 
Chinese Government at an ABMAC meeting in 
1942 . 

Dr. Williams is also one of the group 
of scientists instrumental in introducing 
vitamin-enriched bread and flour in the 
United States. He expressed confidence 
that "rice milling plants in China will 
also cooperate 
in effecting a 
similar reform 
where it is so 
much more ur- 
gently needed. " 

"Rice can be 
enriched either 
by adding syn- 
thetic vitamins 
or by modifying 
the milling 
process to pre- 
serve the vita- 
min content", he 
explained; adding that the cost of syn- 
thetic vitamins would be negligible, even 
in China, since one pound of highly for- 
tified rice will enrich 200 pounds of or- 
dinary rice. Dr. Williams said he would 
submit both proposals to the Chinese 
authorities and have them choose the method 
best suited to the peoples ' tastes and needs . 

Dr. Williams' project is largely fi- 
nanced by his accrued royalties from the 
manufacture of Vitamin B-l. 
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SOROPTIMISTS AGAIN SUPPORT LANCHOW 

(continued from, page U) 

pigskins, on the Yellow River, and camel 
caravans from Tibet pass by the School's 
door . 

Among the patients Lanchow nurses tend 
are Mohammedan Chinese, Mongolians and 
Turkis tanians from the caravans. To them, 
modern medicine, as practised at Lanchow 
is a strange new miracle. And they are 
right. The Lanchow Nursing School's new 
building, completed last year by refugee 
mechanics from other provinces, has elec- 
tric lights, running water, and steam for 
its sterilizers -- rare things in the 
ill-equipped hospitals of China. 

Lanchow is important because it is the 

only nursing school in the entire north- 
west, an area constituting nearly one-half 
of what was formerly Free China. With the 
funds contributed to the American Bureau 
for Medical Aid to China by the 
Soropt imis ts , the Nursing School is fast 
becoming a model, like the city in which 
it is situated. Lanchow graduates, re- 
turning to their home cities, meanwhile, 
are helping to spread the message of 
modern health and sanitation over a 
w i den ing area. 



CHINESE NUTRITIONIST PAMPHLETEERS... 

(continued from page 5) 

When Yenching University migrated to 
Chengtu in 1944, Mrs. Kiang became a 
teacher of dietetics there, meanwhile 
continuing her pamphleteering work. 

After V-J Day, Mrs. Kiang joined UNRRA 
as a nutritionist and helped establish six 
milk-feeding stations in Shanghai, each 
station serving one thousand a day, with 
priority given to children and expectant 
mothers. She also helped to establish milk 
stations in the famine area in Hunan 
Province this spring. 

At the conclusion of the International 
Health Conference, Mrs. Kiang will make a 
tour of the United States, studying nutri- 
tional developments in American institu- 
tions, gleaning new ideas to take back 
with her to China where she will continue 
contributing her share to the great work 
of modernizing a great country. 



ORS. LIM, KING LAUD ABMAC* ACH I EVEMENTS 

J. Heng Liu, former Chief of the 
Chinese Supply Commission, in a letter 
from Shanghai recently reported that 
"Dr. P. Z. King (Director of the National 
Health Administration) and Dr. Robert K.S. 
Lim (Surgeon General of the Chinese Army) 
both have expressed their sincere appre- 
ciation and gratitude for the help which 
ABMAC has given to them and the work of 
the NHA and AMA during the war years. In 
fact, the help has been so important, that 
without it the important medical services 
would have collapsed. As a contribution 
towards the war effort, therefore, ABMAC 
has the right to feel really proud of its 
achievements . " 



In inflation-ridden Shanghai, even the 
cost of laboratory rabbits is prohibitive. 
C. L. Hooi, Director of the ABMAC plant 
producing pyrogen- free fluids, acted fast 
when he heard that the Japanese had left 
behind 20 rabbits. He obtained them at a 
fraction of the market cost, and already 
his investment is yielding dividends. His 
rabbit family has increased by ten progeny , 
all doing well. 



CHINA LETTER.. . 

(continued from page 3) 

aids — handle much larger groups of 
students than was formerly thought pos- 
sible. And in the no t- too-dis tant future, 
just as China is now sending its promising 
younger medical men- to the U.S. to com- 
plete their training, Lim would like to 
have at Kiangwan and other medical centers 
in China, American medical men, utilizing 
Chinese conditions as a laboratory in 
which to round out their medical educa- 
tion. 
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A SHAG CONFERENCE REAFFIRMS MEDICAL EDUCATION AS CHINA’S great need (continued from page 1) 



"Central Planning Bureau has well-laid 
five, ten and thirty year plans for the 
development of personnel and schools. How- 
ever, the political and military situation 
is still so fluid that the five-year plan 
cannot he put into effect and China must 
operate for the present on an emergency 
program . " 

Dr. Szeming Sze, Medical Adviser to 
CNRRA, said that CNRRA is distributing 
medical supplies through its Health Com- 
mission. On behalf of CNRRA, he expressed 
thanks to ABMAC for expediting the return 
of qualified personnel to China. 

Another speaker. Dr. Wilbur A. Sawyer, 
Director of the Health Division of UNRRA, 
said, "UNRRA is at the peak of its activity 
in China.” He pointed out that where UNRRA 
leaves off, agencies like ABMAC must con- 
tinue to help solve Chinese health problems . 

Dr. William W. Frye of Vanderbilt Univ- 
ersity, who was attached to the UNRRA 
Cholera Commission sent to Chungking last 
July, declared that of China’s three great 
medical needs--per sonnel , equipment and 
funds to carry out a medical program — the 
training of physicians, nurses and sana- 
tarians is most important. He was of the 
opinion that this training program must be 
developed by the Chinese themselves to 
suit their particular needs. Dr. Frye also 
said that "without a preventative program, 
I can see nothing that can be done to con- 
trol infectious diseases on the basis of a 
curative program." His views on the impor- 
tance of public health were seconded by 
Cols. Thomas A. Page and Robert L. Cavanaugh, 



both of the U.S. Surgeon General's office. 

Col. Henry O'Brien of the U.S. Public 
Health Service proposed that medical 
experts be loaned to China for short-term 
teaching periods in various Chinese in- 
stitutions. He also advocated consultants 
visiting China to give short refresher 
courses and lectures. 

Dr. Wang Kai-hsih, Major-General in the 
Chinese Army, pointed out that the Chinese 
Army Medical Corps is trying to pattern 
its program on the U.S. Army method of 
procedure. "The most important part of the 
Army's reconstruction program," he said, 
"is the establishment of the Shanghai Army 
Medical Center.” 

Dr. T.P. Feng, physiologist and member 
of the Medical Research Institute of the 
Academia Sinica, reported that "medical 
research, as a result of the war, has 
suffered an almost complete check, but it 
is the life-blood of medical education on 
one hand and medical service on the other . " 

Of our directors, Dr. Donald D. Van Slyke, 
President of ABMAC, gave a brief history 
of the Bureau. Dr. Co Tui, one of ABMAC ' s 
founders and Vice President, reported on 
his recent visit to China. Both expressed 
their hopes for China's great medical 
future . 

A reception in honor of the Chinese 
Delegation to the International Conference 
was given by Dr. Jerome P. Webster, faculty 
member of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, at the conclusion of the meeting. 
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ABMAC LAUNCHES NEW THREE 
YEAR PROGRAM IN 1947. 

After conferences with 
medical leaders in China ? 
it was unanimously recom- 
mended that ABMAC could 
make its greatest contri- 
bution to China, in view 
of the shortage of medi- 
cal personnel, by strength- 
ening medical education 
for the next three years. 

This, it was agreed, could 
best be done by selecting 
five or six National Med- 
ical Colleges and concen- 
trating aid on them. 

This aid will be given 
through visiting profes- 
sorships, by awarding fellowships for 
study here to young Chinese men and women 
who, on their return, will join the facul- 
ties of these selected schools, and by 
sending needed technical equipment for 
departments of these schools. These Na- 
tional Medical Colleges, located in various 
parts of China, will be medical education 
centers including schools of dentistry, 
pharmacy and nursing. 

Development of this program requires a 
top-flight Medical Director and ABMAC is 
fortunate in obtaining the services of Dr. 
J. Heng Liu, former Minister of Health and 
Surgeon General of the Chinese Army. 

Dr. Liu, known as the "Father of Public 
Health in China", was Director of Peiping 
Union Medical College from 1929 to 1938 and 
continues as a Trustee of that college. 

Helen Kennedy Stevens, Executive Direc- 
tor of ABMAC, who conferred with China's 
medical leaders on this program, noted that 
Dr. P.Z.King, Director-General of the Chi- 
nese National Health Administration, and 
Surgeon General Robert K.S. Lim, whose 

(Continued on page 6) 



CHINA NEEDS OUR HELP IN 
HER DARKEST HOUR. 

By Helen Kennedy Stevens 

There are really two 
reports to make after my 
two-month trip to China. 
One is a report about 
China and my impression 
of the medical and health 
problems, and the other 
is the story of my own 
personal experiences, the 
wonderful reception I re- 
ceived as an envoy of 
ABMAC, both from off icials 
in political posts and 
from high-ranking medical 
administrators. In each 
instance', the governors 
of the provinces I visited, the Mayors of 
the cities and the Generalissimo's repre- 
sentatives, the health commiss'ioners and 
heads of medical colleges, welcomed me as 
a member of ABMAC and expressed their deep 
interest in and appreciation of our organ- 
ization. ABMAC is known throughout China. 

I went to China with the conviction 
that this is One World in Health. My jour- 
ney strengthened this belief. The plane 
trip from Ontario Field, California, to 
Shanghai took 50 hours. You can fumigate 
the inside of a plane, but not the outside. 
Today diseases such as Rocky Mountain Fev- 
er have been transmitted across the Pac- 
ific and, by the same token, epidemics of 
cholera, typhus and plague in China can 
touch the American home. We cannot have 
a healthy America without a healthy China. 
Therefore it is not pure altruism to give 
medical aid to China. It is also self- 
int eres t . 

The Japanese, on withdrawing, destroyed 
everything. Cities in formerly occup- 
ied China were without water supply. There 

(Continued on page 3j 




Dr. J. Heng Liu, neioly- 
appointed ABMAC Medical Di rector . 
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brow and the knotted soul prevent the 
self-announced hero from being truly heroic. 
"Useful and Carefree" - hardly a handful 
of our most recent and present contempo- 
raries can rightly bow their heads to 
thes e laurels . 



One could argue indefinitely as to 
whether Category Two and Category Three 
should not be reversed. Do not the tense 
often destroy their own usefulness? Is it 
not of considerable use to one's family, 
to one's friends, to mankind, simply to be 
in the best sense of the word, "Carefree"? 



GIVE AND BE CAREFREE 

By 

Robert Littell 

Senior Editor of Reader’s Digest 

I hope someone will remember, and tell 
me what Chinese philosopher it was, or 
perhaps poet, who used to divert himself 
by classifying his fellow-men according to 
a system at once extremely simple and 
profoundly wise. Though a system well 
worth our admiration at all times, it has 
special relevance at this season. 

Briefly, our friend the poet, or philo- 
sopher, divided human kind into four cate- 
gories , which were, beginning with what 
seemed to him the best, as follows: 

1. Useful and Carefree 

2. Usef u I and T ense 

3. Useless and Carefree 

4. Useless and Tense 

This is surely as just and discerning 
a view of our race as you will find. It 
makes a laughing, sunlit, spiritual climate 
the equal of practical humanitarian accom- 
plishment. It says, in effect, that the 
twinkle in someone's eye is quite as im- 
portant as the height and weight of the 
woodpile he has just chopped in order to 
save the world. 

"Useful and Carefree" - how many of the 
so-called leaders of civilization, of the 
sagacious Who's Who owls of our society, 
retain their leadership when this cri- 
terion is applied? 

Make your private list of them and you 
will soon discover how often the knitted 



There is an excellent reason for re- 
minding ourselves of this Chinese philoso- 
pher at the approach of Christmas. For 
the season of giving offers to people, 
most of whom are my good neighbors in 
Category Four, the opportunity to jump to 
a higher category, even if only for a 
short time. 

There are more causes to £ive to, and 
give usefully, now than perhaps ever be- 
fore. So that each of us, by helping to 
lessen the globe's many million miseries, 
can at least remove ourselves from the 
abyss of Category Four. 

But giving - one of the healthiest and 
most invigorating, as well as one of the 
most virtuous of human acts - will do more 
than that. It will transport the giver, 
be he ever so tense and useless in the 
catacombs of Category Four, to the very 
heights. For giving frees the giver from 
care - when the giving is intelligent and 
to a good cause, and, above all, when it 
is generous enough to produce a sharp, but 
glorious and carefreeing pain in the re- 
gion of the giver's budget. 

£ § * 
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CHINA NEEDS OUR HELP... By Helen Kennedy Stevens-- (Continued fro * page 1) 




Journey's end for penicillin plans. 
Dr. F.F.Tang and Helen Kennedy Stevens. 



was no garbage or sewage disposal, no 
electricity, no heating facilities. In 
Reoccupied China, hospitals, vacated by 
the Japanese, are filled with patients even 
before the rubble and filth can be removed. 
Medical personnel, short before the war, 
is in even shorter supply today. Many who 
migrated to Free China during the war to 
carry on their work have returned to their 
homes in Reoccupied China. Their small 
number cannot stretch to take care of the 
situation in Reoccupied China, while in 
formerly Free China, institutions which 
operated with fairly adequate personnel 
during the war, now find themselves hope- 
lessly understaffed. In addition, many of 
these doctors themselves are struggling 
against incipient tuberculosis due to fa- 
tigue, undernourishment and overwork. Bat- 
tling recurring bouts of malaria saps the 
strength of many, but they continue with 
their duties. 

All of these problems are aggrav&ted by 
the fact that in China, money has no value. 
Inflation has grown to fantastic propor- 
tions. And even if there were money enough 
to buy essential equipment or to make 
much-needed repairs, the equipment and 
materials just aren’t available. 

Just to give you an idea of what the 
inflation is like, a 35 minute pedicab 
ride from Shanghai to Kiangwan, a suburb, 
costs CN$10,000, a sum which in former days 
would have bought a comfortable little 
house. A CN$500 note will buy only a news- 
paper. People walk around with bundles of 



bank notes because it takes thousands of 
CN dollars to buy even the simplest meal. 

The problem of communications and trans- 
portation is as appalling as that of in- 
flation. China needs highways, railroads 
and flood control before the surfaces of 
reconstruction can be scratched. Still, 
the health of the nation must be safe- 
guarded and everywhere I found the medical 
leaders putting their hearts and every bit 
of their strength into the tremendous task. 

I could not help but be hopeful in the 
face of the courage I found everywhere. The 
Chinese have an infinite capacity for hard 
work. Even the frail little nurses do a 
huge amount of physical labor. Yet, in 
the midst of great hardships, the people 
are still gay, laughing, happy and with- 
out a sense of fear. In the common people 
lies the hope of China. 

The Chinese ability to improvise and 
make a little go a long way is simply 
amazing. In a hospital in Lanchow, in 
Northwest China, I saw an electric light 
dome, over the operating table, which had a 
reflector made of small pocket mirrors set 
in plaster. Running water for the surgeons 
to wash their hands came from a can fitted 
with a rubber tube and clamp. An inner 
tube and a bicycle pump made a contrivance 
to administer anesthetics. The head of the 
nursing school used to read our micro- 
filmed journals and textbooks between two 
and four o’clock in the morning when the 

town's lights were out and there was enough 

(continued on page 5) 





Open for business during repairs . Country 
folk crowd clinic of reconstructed health 
station near Hanking .--A lexander son Phxito 
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CHINA NEEDS OUR H ELP. . . 

(Continued from Page 3) 

electric current to read by. And then she 
worked 12 hours the next day! Still, these 
men and women were not discouraged and are 
not discouraged, even today, when the 
much-hoped for improved conditions have 
not materialized with the coming of peace. 

In 1941, seven Japanese planes were shot 
down near Lanchow. Not a scrap is left of 
the planes. The aluminum and all the metal 
was stripped to make surgical instruments 
and other hospital equipment. The most is 
made of everything. Stretchers are con- 
verted into hospital beds. Student nurses 
put two beds together so that three girls 
can sleep on them. While I was in Lanchow 
two showers were rigged up for the nurses 
and 26 cabinets for them to stow away their 
small possessions were built. These ne- 
cessities — the gift of the American Feder- 
ation of Soroptimist Clubs, who have taken 
this school under their wing — are luxuries 
to these Lanchow nurses. 

Everywhere in official circles, there 
was a sense of tremendous social responsi- 
bility. The wives of the Provincial Gover- 
nors are giving enormous amounts of their 
time and energy to social service work-- 
servinginthe orphanages, nursery schools, 
and health stations. 

At a dinner given me by Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, I met the women of Nanking who 
are taking the lead in child welfare and 
health work. Many of these women, gradu- 
ates of American schools of social service, 
are struggling to raise the standards of 
child care. The Governors, typified by 
Governor Koo of Kansu, are striving to mo- 
dernize their provinces. In Kansu Province, 
for instance, the Governor and the Mayor 
of Lanchow, the provincial capital , are 
working in close cooperation to develop a 
modern agricultural and reforestation 
program, and to obliterate opium traffic. 
In Lanchow, the plans are ready and the 
funds are available for the installation 
of a modern water-supply system. The civic 
authorities are ready to proceed, but are 
delayed because of the lack of pipes and 
other construction materials. 

Everywhere, the business of reconstruc- 
tion is being pushed, in spite of every 
obstacle. Dynamic Dr. Marion Yang, head 



of the First National Midwifery School in 
Peiping, literally stood over the carpen- 
ters to get her school rebuilt, and now 
has it running, beautifully . Dr. F.F.Tang, 
the head of our pilot penicillin plant, in 
process of erection in the compound of the 
Temple of Heaven, Peiping, is watching 
every nail as it is being driven. He is 
affectionately called the "Atomic Bomb”, 
because he seems to work with the drive of 
nuclear fission. The plant will be in op- 
eration the beginning of the year. 

Everywhere I saw buildings built with 
ABMAC funds; equipment, books, microscopes 
and surgical instruments provided by ABMAC ; 
talked with men and women ABMAC had sent 
back to China, and everywhere I heard the 
same story. ”We need medical teachers; our 
doctors need to catch up on new techniques; 
our medical schools need teaching equips 
men t . " 

There is a tremendous health job to be 
done in China, but, without medical leaders 
and doctors to do the work, the great 
masses of Chinese people have little 
hope of developing into a strong, healthy 
nation which is so important if we are to 
have peace in the world. ABMAC’s program, 
although it is limited in its scope, must 
be carried out successfully. Our Chinese 
colleagues will do their job if we do our 
share here. 

ABMAC is asking United Service to China 
for $1,900,000. This is the minimum amount 
necessary for the successful carrying out 
of the ABMAC 1947 program. We must all get 
behind the United Service to China drive. 
Americans will give, I know, if they real- 
ize what their gifts will mean, not only 
to China, but also to the United States. 

£ § * 

Helen Kennedy Stevens, the Executive 
Director of ABMAC , left for China on August 
20th and returned to this country on No- 
vember fourth. While in China, Miss Stevens 
conferred with the medical leaders of 
China to determine how ABMAC can best aid 
the medical services in this interrim per- 
iod. During her 35,000 mile trip, she 
visited hospitals, public health centers, 
medical colleges and nursing schools in 
Shanghai, Nanking, Peiping, Canton and 
Lanc-ho w . 



ABMAC FELLOWS DISCUSS CHINA’S MEDICAL 
SITUATION AT PRESS CONFERENCE. 

"China is making a determined 
effort to train sufficient medi- 
cal perso nn el in order to raise 
the medical and public health 
standards of the entire nation," 
Dr. Chow Shou-k f ai declared at a 
press conference held October 
ninth at the ABMAC office. 

Dr. Chow, an internist, study- 
ing at Columbia Presbyterian Me- 
dical Center, was spokesman for 
four other Chinese doctors, re- 
cipients of fellowships from the 
American Bureau for Medical Aid 
to China, who are studying at in- 
stitutions in New York and New 
Haven. There are 40 Fellows in 
all, distributed in medical col- 
leges in fourteen different states. 



Dr. Chow said that the Chinese 
Army's medical service, as it is being 
developed at the Shanghai Army Medical 
Center, will not only serve China's armed 
services, but also the civil ian population. 
He said that new teaching techniques being 
used at the Army Medical Center to train 
larger groups of medical students will 
speedily be adopted by other medical schools 
throughout China. 

Dr. Ma Chia-chi, public health expert, 
studying at the Yale University School of 
Public Health, said he was happy to have 
the opportunity of investigating psychoso- 
matic medicine during his year here. "In- 
creasing numbers of cases of maladjustment 
are symptomatic of the present transition- 
al period China is undergoing," Dr. Ma 
said. "As China becomes industrialized," 
he added, "these maladjustment problems will 
become more serious unless preventive 
mental hygiene is employed now." 

Eye Specialist Dr. P. K. Kuo, studying 
at the Institute of Ophthalmology, New York 
City, said that the "incidence of blind- 
ness in China is estimated at 5,400,000 — 
two-thirds of the population of New York 
City." Half of the cases of blindness in 
China, he said, are caused by trachoma. 
Dr. Kuo stated that "in a great number of 
cases, vision could be partially or wholly 
regained by corneal transplantation." On 



his return to China , he will help establish 
an eye hospital where young doctors will 
be trained, particularly in prevention of 
blindness . 

Biochemist and nutrition expert Dr. 
Joseph S. Ch'en, studying under Dr. Co 
Tui, at the New York University College of 
Medicine, reported that lack of meat and 
milk in the Chinese diet results in protein 
deficiency. Dr. Ch'en is interested in 
the possibility of manufacturing synthetic 
proteins, principally from the cocoon of 
the silk-worm, now a waste product in 
silk production. 

Dr. Tu Kai-yuan, orthopedic surgeon, 
working at the Hospital for Special Surgery 
in New York City, discussed the work still 
to be done to rehabilitate the thousands 
of war-wounded. 
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ABMAC LAUNCHES NEW PROGRAM... 

(Continued from Page 1) 

organizations had previously received sub- 
stantial financial aid during the war, 
were the first to vote for this new ABMAC 
program. 

Miss Stevens, who was largely instru- 
mental in securing the services of Dr. J. 

Heng Liu, cut short her visit in China to 

(Continued on page 8) 




ABMAC FELLOVS (left to right) Drs. Joseph 
S. Ch'en, Ma Chia-chi, S.K.Chou), P . K . Kuo 
and Tu Kai -yuan 
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A B M A C 



FELLOWS 



NAME 


SUBJ ECT 


INSTITUTION 


LOCATION 


Chow Shou-k'ai 


Internal Medicine 


Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center 


New Yo rk, N. Y. 


Feng Teh—pieh 


Physiology 


Rockefeller Institute 


New York, N.Y. 


Ma Ch i a-ch i 


Preventive Medicine 


Yale Un i ve rs i ty 


New Haven, Conn. 


Wang Kai-hsi 


Plastic Surgery 


Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center 


New York, N.Y. 


Chang Chin-tsing 


Public Health 


University of Minn. 


Mi nneapo 1 i s, Minn. 


Chang Sh i h-mi ng 


Anatomy 


University of Chicago 


Ch i cago. III. 


Chang Ti-sheng 


Plastic Surgery 


University of Penn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ch’en Shan-chu 


Biochemistry 


New York University 


New Yo rk , NT. Y. 


Chen Yu- 1 i en 


Public Health 


Johns Hopkins 


Baltimore, Md. 


Cheng Jenin 


Public Health 


Harvard University 


Boston, Mass. 


Cheng Pao-ch i 


Su rgery 


Marine Hospital 


Seattle, Wash. 


Chu Hsiang-yao 


Physi ology 


University of Chicago 


Ch i cago , III. 


Chu Pen-chi en 


Pharmacology 


College of Physicians 
and Surgeons 


New Yo rk, N.Y. 


Hs i eh Chi n-ku ang 


Hutrition 


Harvard University 


Boston, Mass. 


Hsing Wen-jung 


Pharmaco logy 


College of Physicians 
and Surgeons 


New York, N.Y. 


Hsu Chih-yun 


Anatomy 


Washington University 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Hu Nai-chao 


Nutri tion 


Harvard University 


Boston, Mass. 


Jung Tu-shan 


Radiology 


State Cancer Hospital 


Co 1 umb i a. Mo . 


Kung Si-kun 


Pathology 


Barnard Hospital 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Kuo Ping-kuan 


Peratop lasty 


Inst, of Ophthalmology 


New Yo rk, N.Y. 


Lee Kwan-hua 


Pharmaceut ical 
Chemistry 


University of California 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Li Mao-ch i h 


Physiology 


Harvard University 


Boston, Mass. 


Liang Hsu-mu 


Anatomy 


Washington University 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Lin Fe i-ch f i ng 


Sero logy 


State Department of 
Hea 1 t h 


Al bany , N. Y. 


Lin Shou-wu 


Public Health 


University of Minn. 


Mi nneapo 1 i s, Minn. 


Lu Chen-tung 


Physiology 


University of Chicago 


Ch i cago , III. 


Tu Kai-yuan 


Orthopedics 


Hospital for Special 
Su rgery 


New Yo rk, N.Y. 


Yu Tao-chen 


Nursing Education 


T eache rs Col lege 


New Yo rk, N.Y. 


Chang Teh-wei 


Anatomy 


University of Chicago 


Ch i cago, III. 


Chu l-tung 


Experimental 

Medicine 


University of Oregon 


Portland, Oregon 


Chu Nai 


Pharmaco logy 


University of California 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Hsia Yao-shan 


Orthodontics 


College of Physicians 
and Surgeons 


New York, N.Y. 


Wang Shu-yung 


Oral Surgery 


University Hospital 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Wu Chentze Hsiang 


Physio logy 


Un i ve rs i ty of Minn. 


Mi nneapo 1 i s, Minn. 


Young Gang 


Pathology 


University of Penn. 


Phi 1 ade 1 ph i a, Pa. 


Chen Kuo-sin 


Pharmacy 


Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science 


Phi 1 ade 1 p h i a, Pa. 


Hsueh Chao-sheng 


Public Health 


State Dept, of Health 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Li Shang-chu 


Ca rdi ology 


Boston City Hospital 


Boston, Mass. 


Shu Chang-yui 


Public Health 


Harvard University 


Boston, Mass. 


Wu Ting-chun 


Preventive Dent i st ry 


College of Physicians 


New Yo rk, N.Y. 



and Surgeons 
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As the BULLETIN goes to press, 3,000 
dozen Chinese greeting cards have been 
purchased by China's friends and sup- 
porters of ABMAC. 

Chinese masterpieces like the above are 
reproduced in all their delicate beauty on 
these cards which carry gree tings , suitable 
for all seasons, in English and Chinese. 
The prints were selected by ABMAC's Direc- 
tor and good friend^ Mr. C. T. Loo, the 
noted collector of Chinese art objects, 
with galleries in New York and Paris. 

Returns on the sale of these cards will 
help develop China's medical services 
which are rising Phoenix-like out of the 
ashes of war. 

One dozen assorted cards sell for one 
dollar and can be had by writing to the 
ABMAC office, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. Please make checks payable to Mr. 
C. T. Loo, Treasurer. 



present this program to the ABMAC Executive 
Committee in New York for final approval. 
On November ninth, the program was accept- 
ed by unanimous vote of the Committee. 

ABMAC's President, Dr. Donald D. Van 
Slyke, declared: "Dr. Liu's background, 
his complete familiarity with the entire 
field of medical education in China, coupled 
with his many years of contact with medical 
leaders in the United States, make him an 
ideal Director of the 1947 ABMAC Program 
in China . " 

Dr. Liu will also serve concurrently in 
a voluntary capacity with CNRRA, and on the 
Commiss ion for Medical Education. He is thus 
in a position to know the aid the colleges 
can obtain from CNRRA and other government 
agencies and can carry out ABMAC's program 
to best advantage. Dr. Liu will spend 
part of each year in the United States de- 
veloping the ABMAC Medical Program which 
will be carried out after consultation with 
the hiedical programs of the U.S. State De- 
partment, Rockefeller Foundation, Associa- 
ted Boards of Christian Colleges, UNRRA 
and CNRRA. 

The budget to meet the minimum require- 
ments for 1947 is estimated at $1,900,000, 
which is less than ABMAC has been receiv- 
ing from United Service to China annually 
during the war years. 

"The stage is set," Miss Stevens de- 
clared. "We cannot fail to give aid to 
China in this, her darkest hour. Regard- 
less of the political situation, no one can 
question the deep need for doctors and me- 
dical leaders. Until China can train doc- 
tors to safeguard China's health, she 
cannot forge ahead." 
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